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JESUS AND THE RICH YOUNG MAN — Hormann. 


—: 


Hatremes meet, and there is no better example 
than the haughtiness of humility. Emurson. 


DO IT NOW. 


Ir you have hard work to do, 
Do it now. 
To-day the skies are clear and blue, 
- To-morrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 
Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of birds in spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it_now. | 

Make hearts happy, roses grow, 

Let the friends around you know 

The love you have before they go; 
Show it now. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


DO IT WELL. 


F you have anything to attend to, go about 
it coolly and thoughtfully, and do it just 
as wellas you can. Do it as though it were 

the only thing you ever had to do in your life, and 
as if everything depended upon it. Then your 
work will be well done, and it will afford you 
genuine satisfaction. Often much more depends 
upon the manner in which things seemingly 
trivial are performed than one would suppose 
or than it is possible to foresee. Do everything 
well. Make that the rule of your life, and live 
up to it, and you will find it most conducive to 
your own happiness and to the happiness to 
those with whom you are brought into contact 
or communication. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLUE BEADS. 


BY IDA KENNISTON. 


ISS LITTLETON invited the seven 
girls of her Sunday-School class to her 
home, from two until four on the 

first Saturday of each month. The girls 
looked forward to these Saturday afternoons 
as one of the pleasantest, jolliest times of the 
month, 

Sometimes the program was reading from 
some good book the first hour, with jolly, 
social games the second hour. Sometimes 
they sewed or made pretty things for the 
children in the hospitals. Sometimes they 
made fudge or pop-corn balls. Miss Littleton 
seemed to have. some new plan to propose 
every time they met. 

One Saturday, when they were all together, 
Miss Littleton asked them: if they would like 
to make some “ Daily Reminder” cards. 

“You know most of us ‘mean to do’ so many 
things that we really forget to do. We mean 
to be kind, but sometimes we forget, and are 
cross and selfish. Or we mean to write the 
letter that auntie or grandma is so glad to 
get. We plan to do some little kindness for 
some one who needs it, but the time slips by 
and we have not done it.” 

The girls looked at each other as if they 
recognized a home truth. Miss Littleton was 
never “preachy,” and, if she meant to tell them 
of a fault, it was only in some helpful way 
that would show them how to overcome it. So 
they all listened, feeling sure that the new 
plan would be interesting. 

“At one home I was in last week,” Miss 
Littleton continued, “I noticed in the kitchen 
a very convenient form of daily reminder for 
groceries, with a printed list of supplies, such 
as tea, coffee, sugar, flour, etc.;and, whenever 
the housekeeper found her supply of any 
article getting low, she put a peg in the place 
against its name, and when the grocer’s boy 
called, she had only to glance at the pegs and 
know what she needed to order. 

“Somehow that gave me an idea that I’ve 
worked out for myself, in a reminder of daily 
duties. I’ve tried it a week, and I found it 
such a help that I want to share it with you 
all.” 

Miss Littleton brought from her desk a box 
of blue beads, some pink string, and a number 
of colored cards. (She had bought a large 
sheet of the heavy Bristol board in a dainty 
rose color, and had cut it into small cards 
about five and a half by eight and a half inches.) 

“Suppose we talk over what kind of a list 
we think we ought to have, and I will write 
out the first list, and then, if we agree to try 
it, we will each make a Daily Reminder card. 
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What do you think the first real duty of the 
day should be?” 

They all knew; but, when they came to talk 
it over, most of the girls admitted that they 
sometimes neglected it altogether, or hurried 
it over carelessly as a matter of habit, without 
really thinking of the sacred meaning. 

Once fairly started, there were many sug- 
gestions, but after more or less discussion, 
the completed list of duties for the Daily 
Reminder cards resolved itself into the follow- 
ing: 

1. To say my morning prayer reverently 
and thoughtfully, thanking the Heavenly 
Father for His loving care and asking His bless- 
ing on all my daily work and play. 

2. To leave my room in perfect order when 
I go to school. 

3. To do my school work honestly and 
thoroughly, and to keep the spirit as well as 
the letter of the school rules. 

4, To try to be kind, gentle, and courteous 
to every one. 

5. To do one thing to give pleasure to some 
one. 

6.—. 

For the sixth duty, each girl was to write 
the one especial thing that she recognized as 
her own particular failing. That is, if one 
girl decided that she was too much given to 
using slang, and wished to overcome that 
fault, she would write on her card, “To use 
good English in my daily speech.” If her 
“vet fault’’ were to slight her music practice, 
she would write, “To practise faithfully one 
hour a day.” 

When they had all agreed on the first five 
“duties,” and each girl had made her own 
decision as to her individual sixth, Miss Little- 
ton showed the girls how to arrange the cards 
and beads. 

Each girl had one card, some string, and six 
beads (one bead for each duty). When she 
had written her list of duties on the card, each 
one. neatly ruled off, she made a small slit in 
the edge of the card at top and bottom, about 
half an inch from the left-hand edge of the 
card, and other slits on the left hand edge, one 
opposite each “duty.” Then six beads were 


', placed on the string, and the string was tied 


around the card; entering into the slits at the 
top and bottom. 

In using the Daily Reminder cards, all the 
beads were to be placed at the back of the 
card each night. Throughout the day, as 
each “duty” was fulfilled, a blue bead was 
to be slipped over the edge to the front (through 
the slit that marked its proper place). 

At the foot of the cards the girls had drawn 
a diagram, like illustration, representing spaces 
for four weeks of seven days each. 


Each day they were to mark on the diagram 
the number of beads gained for that day. A 
perfect record would mean six beads, one duty 
neglected meant only five beads, and so on. 

On Saturdays, as there was no school, they 
agreed to count five beads as a perfect record. 
On Sundays they would allow the school duty 
to stand for their Sunday School. 

Each girl promised to use the new Reminder 


Cards faithfully for four weeks, and at the end 
of that time they were to compare notes. 

The cards did serve as faithful reminders, 
and the girls found them a pleasant help in 
forming real habits of helpfulness and right 
living. 


COUNTRY BOYS. 


Up with the early songbirds, 
Fresh for the busy day, 

Driving the cows to pasture, 
Tossing the new-mown hay. 


Hunting for eggs in the barnyard, 
Riding the horse to mill, 

Feeding the ducks and chickens, 
Giving the pigs their swill. 


Running of errands for mother, 
Picking the early greens, 

Hilling the corn and potatoes, 
Shelling the peas and beans. 


Going to school in winter, 
Learning to read and spell, 

Working at home in summer, 
Gathering knowledge as well. 


Growing to useful manhood, | 
Far from the noisy town; 

One of the country lads may yet 
Be first in the world’s renown. 


The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOLLS AND BABIES. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


ALA LITTLE was by far the most en- 
[IE chanting of Sally Pinkham’s family of 
dolls, for Lala had a detachable doll’s 
wardrobe that could stand on the floor or hang 
on the wall. The wardrobe held her hat-box, 
writing case, manicure case, pill pox, dresses, 
and underwear for the various occasions of a 
doll’s life. Fortunate was it that Sally had a 
whole bureau to herself, as she had many dolls 
which, when they were not out walking, were 
laid side by side in the bureau drawers. 

Now Sally never thought about her own looks, 
but did spend a great deal of time thinking how 
her dolls looked, and was very fond of showing 
them off in their best dresses to the children 
round the corner, who: had Teddyzbears or 
nothing. You see, Sally thought dolls were a 
little better than bears and ever so much better 
than babies which had to be washed, yet never 
would stay clean, and which would not stop cry- 
ing unless they had something to eat, when 
Sally’s dolls never cried unless she wound them 
up, and then she knew just how long they would 
squeak, 

But the children round the corner did not 
have even one whole bureau between them. 
To be sure, it did not make much matter, for they 
had no fancy dolls to put in them, and they 
couldn’t have shut up in the drawers the babies 
which they did have, though they often said they 
wished babies were not any heavier than dolls. 

Then one day there came a very thin baby 
where these children lived, and the doctor said 


‘it must be kept out doors all the time until it 


grew fat and rosy. The mother told him she 
could not keep house and be out doors too; 
and he told her she must learn how to do two dif- 
ferent things at the same time, and that, if she 
could not find out how, then she must let the 


oldest girl, Nancy, keep the baby out doors, 
morning, noon, and night. Now as Nancy was 
only eight years old, she said she would not 
stay out doors at night with a baby for anybody, 
not even for a doll, and that it was not any fun 
to stay quiet in the park all day, minding a 
baby when she wanted to go on the swings. 

But, as her mother looked so tired and the 
doctor looked so funny, she wished she had 
not said so, for down in the bottom of her heart 
she liked the baby quite a little. Only, if Sally 
round the corner had not had Lala Little, Nancy 
would not have minded so much about the 
inconveniences of a real, livebaby. Yet, if she 
just stepped out to the door, she could not help 
looking up and around to see if Sally was at the 
window with Lala—and she always was. So 
just to cure herself of caring for a doll like Lala 
she turned right round in her mind and began 
to care for the baby. _ 

Then came a day when Sally wanted all the 
girls in the neighborhood to see how fine Lala 
Little was. So she proposed to Nancy that 
they should go together to the park. But 
Nancy’s mother was not willing unless she took 
the baby along with her. Sally objected and 
thought Nancy’s mother need not be so fussy 
about the baby’s health, and that so provoked 
Nancy*that they came near not going at all. 
Only when their quarrel ended, they were bet- 
ter friends than ever; and the four, Lala Little, 
the baby, and the two girls, went off to the park. 

At first it went just as Sally had imagined it 
would be. Everybody stopped to look at Lala 
Little and thought she was very wonderful— 
for a doll. Then they began to poke fun at 
Sally for thinking so much about a doll’s 
clothes and the opening and shutting of its 
eyes when a doll really could not talk and was 
not half as much company as a baby. ‘‘A doli 
isn’t any trouble,”’ declared Sally. 

“Tf you won’t never tell,’? whispered one of 
the children to her, “‘I’ll tell you a secret. I’d 
rather have a dog than a baby, ’cause he under- 
stands; but we haven’t got room for a dog, and, 
as the baby came, course it has to stay.” 
And Sally said she knew just how the little 
girl felt, only dolls really and truly were better 
than dogs or babies. 

Just as she said this, Nancy’s baby, which 
had been asleep in its carriage, woke up and © 
looked so warm, pretty, and clean and put out 
her little hands to Nancy in such a droll way, 
that all the girls stopped talking about Lala 
and her clothes and went for the baby; and, as 
it was not a bit frightened, but just cooed and 
crowed, Nancy had many swings, while the 
girls took turns in holding it. The higher she 
swung, the more the baby crowed, which no 
doll could do, till at last Sally, forgetting all 
about Lala, said it was her turn to swing. 

“Then you must promise to hold the baby 
afterwards,” the girls told her. So she promised, 
and then she swung; and, before she really 
knew what she was doing, she was holding the 
baby. It cuddled close against her and was so 
cunning Sally loved it right off. Once when 
it could not see where Nancy had gone, it began 
to ery, just a little, so Sally had to pet it as she 
never had petted her doll, till she felt happier 
than she ever did before, even at a Christmas 
tree. It was so new and sweet to care for a 
baby. But by and by the city clock struck 
twelve and the girls had to go home. As they 
walked back, Sally said very seriously, “Nancy, 
if you will give me your baby, I will give you 
one of my dolls.”’ 

“‘Don’t want one,” answered Nancy. 

“Vl give you two, three.’’? Nancy shook 
her head. 

“Vl give you Lala Little,” almost sobbed 


Sally. 
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“Don’t want her,” again declared Nancy. 
a “You said you didn’t like babies.” 
“Well,” replied Sally, “I don’t, but yours is 
lots better than most of ’em.” 
\ “Oh,” exclaimed Nancy, “any baby is lots 
‘better than all the dolls in the world. Ill tell 
you what I’ll do. IJ’ll lend you my baby when 
you want her very bad, and you can bring to my 
house your Lala Little when you want to make 
a company call like ‘grown-ups.’”’ 

So it was agreed, and right after dinner Sally 
went over to Nancy’s to borrow the baby, and 
they played house together all the afternoon, 
while Lala lay with her eyes shut in the bureau 
drawer and never guessed how happy Sally was 
without her. 


Though we travel the world over to find the beau- 
tijul, we must carry it with us, or we find 2 not. 


EMERSON. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL-MA’AM. 


Speak of your queens and empresses, 
Or of other ladies royal, 

Not one of them has half the power 
Or subjects half so loyal 

As she, the little school-ma’am, 
Who trips along the way 

To take the chair she makes a throne 
At nine o’clock each day. 


MARGARET SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE TEST OF HUMANITY. 


BY MARGARET BIRD, 


‘¢C~*O many times I do not know what to do 

under certain circumstances,’’ exclaimed 

a young girl to her foster mother. 
“My heart tells me to do a certain thing, but 
T am afraid it will look so queer that I hesitate— 
and then it is too late. Probably sometimes 
I’m right and sometimes I’m wrong, but how 
can I tell?” 

“My dear,” was the reply, “a pretty good 
test of what one ought to do is the test of human- 
ity. Put yourself in the other person’s place. 
Even if it is only the question of an animal in 

- discomfort or suffering, ask yourself what you 
would wish an observer to do if you were that 
animal. I want to tell you of an incident that 
happened one summer in Maine where I was, 
that made a great impression upon me, and 
made me think more about man’s duties toward 
animals and his opportunities of kindness toward 

' them than ever before. 

“One morning a family of city people board- 
ing at ‘The Gables,’ the show farm-house of 
the vicinity, came over to the cottage where I 
was staying and asked if they could arrange for 
board there if they moved. My landlady was 
greatly surprised and fexclaimed, ‘Why,—are 
you thinking of leaving the “Gables”? I 
thought every one was delighted with the place. 

_ You know we couldn’t) give you _any_ such 

~ accommodations"as you get there.’ 

««VYes the accommodations are nearly perfect,’ 
was the reply, ‘but it is a larger question than one 
of accommodations. We simply will not stay 
where dumb brutes are treated as they are on 
that farm. The oxen have plenty to eat, and 

are sleek and handsome; but do you know those 
poor creatures are not only yoked together all 
day when they work, but all night as well, 
when they are supposed to rest. It is barbarous! 
When one wants to get up, the other has to get 
up; and, when one wants to lie down, the other 


a) 


has to lie down. And of course they cannot 
turn their heads or necks freely, night or day. 
We have expostulated, but to no avail. Our 
host seems to think we are ‘‘cranks,’’ and says 
that that is what the oxen are used to and have 
always been used to on that place,—in his 
father’s time, and his father’s before him. 
Last night we delivered the ultimatum to him. 
We told him he must take the yokes off the 
oxen at night or we should leave. This morn- 
ing his wife looked very sober when she served 
our breakfast, and said she feared he would 
never consent, as he was so “set”? in his ways. 
We shall see him this evening, but we want to 
know if we can come here if he doesn’t change.’ 

“T noticed a peculiar expression on our land- 
lady’s face during the conversation,” continued 
the speaker, ‘‘and found out afterward the 
reason. It was because the same methods were 
followed on her farm as at ‘The Gables’; only in 
addition the cows were put in a sort of yoke at 
night, too, so that they would be all ready for 
milking in the morning. 

“Well, the upshot of the matter was that 
the farmer at ‘The Gables’ did change his mind, 
and: not only that, but the poor creatures on 
the place where we were boarding were unyoked 
at night by the landlady’s orders. She said to 
me afterward, ‘This matter has troubled me; 
but I did not want to interfere with my foreman 
and appear queer when my neighbor, who is a 
good man,seemed to think it was allright. But, 
when I saw these people willing to take any 
amount of trouble and go to any inconvenience 
to have what they considered wrong righted, 
it taught me a lesson.’ 

“Tt taught me a lesson too, my dear; for 
I had more than once let things pass by in 
silence which should have been spoken of. 
This is a long story, but you can see from it 
how necessary it is to use the test of humanity 
as we go through life. Too many people think 
that, when it is only a question of humanity 
toward ‘our brothers and sisters in furs and 
feathers,’ it’does not matter. But humanity is 
humanity, whether man or brute is concerned.” 

The young girl’s face was bright as she 
finished speaking. ‘‘I feel that you have made 
the way clear,—and metamorphosed my whole 
course of action,” she said softly. 

It would make the way clear and metamor- 
phose the course of action of many of us if we 
also would adopt the “ test of humanity.” 


The true worth-of a soul is revealed as much 
by the motive it attributes to the actions of others 
as by tts own deeds, J, Prerit-SEnn. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


Buiow, blow, snow, snow; 
Everything is white. 
Sift, sift, drift, drift, 
All the day and night. 


Squealing pig, paths to dig, 
Hurry out of bed; 

Rub your nose, warm your toes, 
Fetch along the sled. 


Red-cheek girls, wavy curls, 
School-house down the lane; 
Fingers tingle, sleigh-bells jingle, 

Jack Frost come again. 


Setting sun, day is done, 
Round the fire together; 

Apples rosy, this is cosy, 
Jolly winter weather! 


Our Dumb Animals. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MINA’S WONDERFUL DAY. 


BY LOUISE M. OGLEVEE. 


cs AIT a minute, Lorraine, I’ve for- 

gotten something.”” The lady hur- 

ried back into the store leaving the 
little girl outside, a dainty little girl in blue 
velvet coat and soft warm furs at whom more 
than one person glanced admiringly as they 
passed. A ragged little girl who had been 
looking at the toys displayed in the window 
turned away from them to look at the dainty 
child beside her, so different from her own 
shabby self. After watching in silent admira- 
tion for a minute or two she timidly reached 
out a finger and gently touched the soft fur 
collar, Happening to glance up just then, Lor- 
raine saw her, and with a frown she moved far- 
ther from the window, and Mina drew back 
ashamed and hurt. 

Soon the door opened and Lorraine’s mother 
came out, and they hurried over to the wait- 
ing carriage. ‘“Stop!’’ cried Mina, suddenly 
darting forward, ‘“you’ve lost your pocket- 
book”; for her sharp eyes had seen it as it fell, 
a dainty little beaded purse that she had no- 
ticed in Lorraine’s hand. But she was too late, 
for the carriage moved off, and in the noisy 
street they could not hear her call. 

She picked it up, half afraid to touch the 
lovely thing, and held it some time before she 
ventured to peep inside. There was nothing 
of value in it, just a few coins and several of 
the little owner’s calling cards. Mina slowly 
spelled out the address that was engraved on 
the card, and then put everything carefully 
back again, busily thinking. She was think- 
ing of the frown and of the way Lorraine had 
looked at her, but she did not stop to think 
very long. ‘It’s not mine, and I’m not going 
to keep it,” she said, and off she started. 

It was a long, cold walk, but she kept asking 
the way of people that she met, and at last she 
reached the house for which she was looking. 
Walking timidly up the broad stone steps, she 
rang the bell. A neat maid in white cap and 
apron opened the door, and Mina held out the 
purse saying, “This is the little girl’s. I found 
it.” 

“Come in and IJ’ll call Mrs. Bronson,” said 
the maid, so Mina followed her into the hall. 
When she was left alone, she stood looking about 
her, half frightened by the great, lovely rooms, 
and not venturing to sit down on the cushioned 
seat to which the maid had motioned; but soon 
Mrs. Bronson and Lorraine appeared, and their 
gratitude and kindness made her forget some 
of her shyness. 

“Why, you dear child!” cried Mrs. Bronson 
when she had heard all of the story. “Only 
think, Lorraine, she walked all that long way 
on this cold day just to bring the little purse 
to us.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind,” said Mina, “ My mother 
is away working to-day, and there’s nobody 
home at our house.” 

Then such wonderful things as began to hap- 
pen! Mina was taken up stairs and washed, and 
her hair neatly brushed and tied with a bright 
ribbon, and one of Lorraine’s pretty aprons was 
slipped on over her faded dress. Then came 
lunch, such a meal as Mina had never seen, 
much less tasted. Afterwards there was the 
playroom to see; and, when the delightful after- 
noon was over, there was a ride home in the car- 
riage, which was the crowning joy of all. 

After that Mina spent many a day in Lorraine’s 
lovely home, for her new friends proved indeed 
to be true ones; but to her that first day always 
remained the most wonderful one of her life. 


Every Other 


IF YOU WANT TO BE LOVED 


ON’T contradict people, even if you’re 
sure you are right. 
Don’t be inquisitive about the affairs of 
even your most intimate friend. 
Don’t underrate anything because you don’t 
possess it. 
Don’t believe that everybody else in the world 
is happier than you. 
Don’t conclude that you never have any 
opportunities in life. * 
Don’t be-rude to your inferiors in social 
position. 
Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does interest 
a crowd. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MONA AND POPSEY. 


BY LUCY M. HUTCHINS. 


ONA and Popsey were great friends. 
They played house and dolls together, 


and had the nicest little tea parties 

that little girls can have, out under the old 
pine tree. © 

Mona’s real name was Ramona, but she always 

told people that she was called Mona for ‘‘short- 


ning.” Popsey’s Sunday name was Pearl 
Evelina Jones, but every one called her 
“«Popsey.”’ 


Popsey’s mamma helped with the work fin 
the house where mamma and Mona were stay- 
ing. Popsey’s mamma had to take Popsey 
with her when she went to work, for there was 
no one to leave the little girl with at home. 

Next week Mona was going away and would 
not see Popsey any more. 

Mamma and Mona gave Popsey some pretty 
dresses and a big doll for good-bye presents. 

“Popsey has nothing for Mona,” sighed little 
Popsey, as she hugged her pretty presents 
close to her. 

“Tet’s get our pictures taken,” said Mona, 
“then I'll have something to remember you by.’’ 

“Pictures cost pennies. Mammy hasn’t 
any,’ said Popsey. 

“That’s all right,” answered Mona. “I have 
six pennies and I ’pect they will be plenty. If 
they are not enough, we’ll pay the rest in kisses. 
My mamma says they are worth lots.” 

“Here comes a kodak man down the street. 
Let’s run and ask him to take our pictures,” 
said Popsey. 

Off they trotted down the hot, dusty street 
to meet the young man with the kodak. 

“Mr. Picture-man, we would like to have you 
take our pictures, ’cause I’m going to leave 
Popsey next week,’ said Mona. 

“Well, well,” said the young man, “there’s 
nothing I’d like better than to take your pict- 
ures, I’m glad I met you.” 

“T thought you would be glad to see us,” 
said Mona. “We'll pay you lots of money. 
Here’s six pennies and ‘leven kisses. Popsey 
and I are going to s’prise our mammas with the 
pictures, for they don’t know that we met 
you.” 

“You had better keep your pennies, the 
kisses will be pay enough,” said their new friend. 
“If you will stand on those steps for just a 
minute, I will take the picture.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mona, clapping her 
hands, “You’re almost as nice as my papa. 
Please remember about sending one of the pict- 
ures up to Popsey’s house and the other to 
my mamma at Pine Grove Cottage. Perhaps 
you had better send them by express. If we 
haven’t paid you enough money, Popsey will 
give you ’leven kisses, too.” ; 


MONA AND POPSEY. 


(See Story.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HER, BUSY DAYS. 


BY CHRISTINA ROSS FRAME. 


ELL came in from her walk with rosy 
cheeks and a joyous voice. “Commend 
me to a ‘down East’ village for quaint, 

frank, happy folk and strange expressions,” 
she said. 

“My way took me by a particularly prosper- 
ous farm-house, the mistress was setting an old- 
fashioned churn on the wood pile to dry. 
The sight of the churn set me pining for a 
drink of fresh buttermilk. I made bold to 
ask for it. She brought the buttermilk in a 
great glass mug and was so bright and chatty 
that we were quite at home in a few minutes, 

“She showed me a contrivance by which a 
big Newfoundland dog had done the churning. 
‘Nep hates it,’ she laughed, ‘some instinct tells 
him that it is churning-day, and he always tries 
to sneak. We are Sunday-butter folk, which 
means that the milk goes to the creamery on 
every day but Sunday. We have twenty cows, 
and the Sunday’s milkings are churned for our 
house butter.’ She told me how she managed 
her work, and it was quite wonderful. 

““T just set my chin and do one thing at a 
time. I think about what is in hand, and that 
keeps me from getting into huthers.’ 

“What do you mean by ‘setting your chin’? 
I questioned. 

“She laughingly drew back her firm, well- 
modelled chin with an air of determination and 
began to work the butter. ‘When this is fin- 
ished, there will be vegetables to get ready, by 
that time baby will be awake, dinner to be dished 
and then washing up, and so the busy days go 
round. Help is hard to get in this part of the 
country, so I have to get along as best I can and 
use my wits to keep from getting into huthers.’ 

“She had the nicest homey house,” said Bell, 
with enthusiasm, “good usable furniture, pretty 
pictures, and lots of flowers, There were books 


and papers, too. There was a late magazine 
with two markers in it. ‘Yes’ she nodded, ‘my 
husband and I are both reading it, but we 
down East farming folk have to pinch time for 
the luxury. We haven’t any verandah, but we 
sit out on the platform of the back porch, un- 
limber and bury the work and worries of the 
day. 

“““Am I happy in this out-of-the-way place? 
Why, yes, of course, as happy as the day is 
long.’” 

“She looked it,” finished Bell, “and I intend 
to cultivate her acquaintance and see if I, too, 
can learn the secret of keeping out of ‘huthers.’” 


wo eS ee 2 eee 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Ir I am weak and you are strong 
Why then, why then, 

To you the braver deeds belong; 
And so, again, 

If you have gifts and I have none, 

If I have’shade and you have sun, 

"Tis yours with free hand to give, 

’Tis yours with truer grace to liye, 

Than I, who giftless, sunless, stand 

With barren life and hand. ~ 


We do not ask the little brook 
To turn the wheel, 
Unto the larger stream we look; 
The strength of steel 
We do not ask from silken band; 
Nor heart of oak in willow wand. 
We do not ask the wren to go 
Up to the heights that eagles know 
Nor yet expect the lark’s clear note 
From out the dove’s dumb throat. 


’Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code 
By love inspired, 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 
Is much required. 
CuarRLoTra Pmrry. 
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+) ABOUT SALT. 


\ HERE does the salt, the white, spark- 
ling salt that we prize so much, and 
yet so little, come from? Is it a 
product or a manufactured article? How 
- many of you can tell where it is found? 
Although one of the necessities of life, salt is 
so common and every-day an article that we 
scarcely give it a thought. We could not live 
without it, and yet, if we were suddenly deprived 
of it, I am afraid few of us would know where 
to get a supply. We would be like the boy 
who, when he was asked where tea came from, 
answered that his grandmother got hers of the 
grocer. 
Salt is principally supplied from three sources, 
—the ocean, salt springs, and mines. The 
larger part of the salt used in this country is 
obtained from salt springs, the richest and 
most extensive being those of Salina, near 
Syracuse, New York. Every forty gallons of 
water from these wells will produce a bushel 
of salt. As it takes three hundred and fifty 
gallons of sea water to obtain the same quantity 
of salt, you can see how valuable these springs 
are. 
Do you know how they distil salt from spring 
and sea water? The brine is drawn in large 
quantities and placed in shallow vessels which 
are exposed to either artificial heat or the sun. 

_ The heat produces evaporation, and the salt is 
left in masses in the bottom of the vessels. 
What is termed as “rock salt’’—that is, salt 
dug out of the earth—is frequently only large 
salt crystals obtained from evaporation. 

The most famous salt mines are in Polish 
Austria. They extend over a space two miles 
in length by one in breadth, and are about one 
thousand feet in depth. The mines are entered 
by numerous shafts, with galleries at seven dif- 
ferent levels leading to a labyrinth of passages 
and immense excavations; in fact, it is a town 
underground, with streets, churches, and statues 
all cut out of salt. These mines have been 
worked for hundreds of years, and at a former 
time were the source of enormous revenue to 
the kings of Poland. Their annual yield at 
present is seventy five thousand tons. 

Sometimes this white, glittering city is lighted 
for a ball or a banquet, and then it is indeed a 
marvellous sight to behold—almost like a picture 
from the Arabian Nights. There is a lake in one 
cave on which boats are rowed, and it is alto- 
gether a wonderful place for sight-seeing. 

Salt is so scarce in some Eastern countries 
that a man ‘fable to eat salt’’ is considered a 
person of wealth by his neighbors. To sit 
“above the salt’’ was a designation of social 
importance, for the salt cellar was placed in 
the centre of the table, and only servitors and 
those of low degree were placed below it. 

The term “salary’’ means nothing but “salt 
money,” and goes back to the time when im- 
perial Rome, having abundant stores of salt in 
her German mines and a scarcity of money in 
her treasury, was accustomed to pay her legion- 
aries partly in coin, partly in salt. When we 
say a “man can’t earn his salt,” we merely re- 
peat the idea borrowed of the Romans, that he 
is not capable of getting half a living. 
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BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


The proverbial wisdom of the populace in the 
street, on the roads, and in the markets instructs 
the ear of him who studies man more fully than 
a thousand rules*ostentatiously displayed, 
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MAYENCE CATHEDRAL. 


SNOW BLANKETS. 


SrripPep like.an athlete strong, 
The bare boughs fought with the blast; 
The shivering weeds and shrubs 
Shook as the wind raged past; 
The bleating flocks fled home 
To their shelter under the hill; 
And the gay little laughing brook, 
Chilled to the heart, stood still. 


Then the pitying sky shook out 
Blankets of snow like wool; 
Covered the bare brown fields, 
Covered the frozen pool; 
Draped all the leafless twigs 
And the branches tempest-tossed, 
And hid all the flower roots 
From the nipping-fingered frost. 


With tender planning and care— 

As the mother at home-will wait, 
Calling the children in 

When the night grows dark and late, 
Tucking them warm and soft, 

Lest the house should grow too cool— 
So the good Father of all 

Spreadeth His snow like wool, 


Anna BuRNHAM BRYANT, 


THE STORY OF GLADSTONE. 


HE great biography of Gladstone, by 
John Morley, did not have space for the 
numberless instances of the instinctive, 

unpremeditated acts of kindness done by the 
Grand Old Man. It is related that a crossing- 
sweeper, who daily swept a clean path before 
his feet as Mr. Gladstone left his London house 
during Parliament, was in utmost need when on 
his last sick bed. 

“Go to the gentleman who lives by my cross 
walk,” he told his grand-daughter, “and say to 
him that I am very sick, and that we have noth- 
ing to eat. He always had a kind word and a 
penny for me, and I am sure he will come and 
help us.” 

As soon as possible the Premier of England 
went with the daughter to the poor tenement, 
climbed the dingy stairs to the old sweeper’s 
door, and supplied all wants. By the death-bed 
the great statesman knelt and prayed. After 
all was over, the grand-daughter said to a friend: 

“The minister tried to comfort me all he could; 
but, when Mr. Gladstone took my hand and 
talked of dear grandpa, and how he was waiting 
with Jesus for me, just as though he was one of 
us, my tears stopped and I felt a peace in my 
heart,” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
NED’S LEAVES. 
BY EMIL GILBERTSON. 


PART 1: 


UNT MARTHA had meant to speak in a 

pS very pleasant, even tone. But, before 

she had uttered a dozen words, her 

voice grew sharp, and her thoughts flew faster 
and faster, 

Faith waited until she was done, quietly 
turning over the leaves of a magazine as she 
listened. And then she replied in her easy way, 
“T presume I did speak a little harshly, but I 
am going to do better soon. But there isn’t 
any hurry about it. New Year’s isn’t till 
to-morrow.” 

The child had not meant to speak sarcasti- 
cally. But Aunt Martha thought it was a sharp 
thrust at her inability to control her temper. 
She went out and slammed the kitchen door 
after her. 

And Ned, with a flushed face, pulled on: his 
cap and strode out into the fierce storm which 
was raging. Faith’s words had sounded to 
him like a criticism. of what he was often saying. 
Besides that, we knew that he had seen, as in a 

‘flash of light, how much harm he was doing 
the child and something of the trouble which 
he was giving all of us. 

All of us? But did grandmother really 
notice just how matters stood? She was knit- 
ting away as usual, And; when Aunt Martha 
and Ned had gone out, she spoke to Faith in her 
pleasant, unruffled tones, “Dearie, here is this 
skein of yarn to wind, and there is no one 
who ean hold it for me like my strong little 
Faith.” 

Then, as the child went to help her, grand- 
mother talked away about a big storm which 
had come on when she was a little girl, and of 
how the drifts hid the shrubs in the garden, 
and then climbed high up against the windows. 

While she listened to this story, Faith’s 
countenance gradually lost the grieved look 
which it had worn when she saw what had been 
the effect of her words. And how happy she 
seemed when both Aunt Martha and Ned re- 
turned to the sitting-room, for they were much 
alike in not being able to continue in any “tem- 
pery mood”’ which came upon them. 

Just as grandmother’s story was done, Faith’s 
father came to take her home and to ask Ned 
to do some errand for him down town. 

But for this we felt sure that our brother and 
his playmate would have said some very peni- 
tent things, they seemed written so clearly in 
both their faces. 

Grandmother did not seem to regret the lack 
of such utterances, however. She stood by 
the south window and watched Ned’s sturdy 
pushing through the snow. 

“He’s such a strong, resolute boy,” she said. 
“He'll surely be led out and on from his little 
faults and do great good in the world. He’ll 
turn over the new leaves!’’ 

She spoke this with her usual deep assurance. 
Yet we noticed that she went into her bedroom 
for ten or fifteen minutes after this, and that 
she closed the door very gently behind her. 

When she came out again, she talked on cheer- 
fully, though an hour passed and still Ned did 
not return. 

“Where can he be?” T at length said nery- 
ously. “It is such a blinding storm that he 
will have hard work to get home.” 

“And, oh, dear,” cried Nell, “he must be 
with some of the clerks down town, and they 
talk so mean and bad, I have heard.” 

“Ned may have gone into Mr. Curran’s for 


awhile after doing his errands,” said grand- 
mother in her pleasant way, “and ’?’— 

Just then there was a sharp fire alarm, and 
Nell and I cried, “Ned will rush to the burning 
building!”’ 

Aunt Martha’s face showed plainly that she 
held to the same belief. 

But grandmother said, though we could not 
help noticing that her fingers trembled a little, 
as she turned a seam in the stocking which she 
was knitting, “God will keep him, and lead him 
in the right way.” 

We rushed to the south window to see if we 
could discover the locality of the fire. It was 
while we were still there that the door was sud- 
denly flung open, and Ned dropped into a chair 
beside grandmother, and, tenderly laying her 
work aside, took her wrinkled hands in his. 

“O granny,” he said, with the hot tears on 
his cheeks, “chow good you have been to pray 
so much for me. You all have been.so much 
better to me than I deserved. 

“But you haven’t heard how suddenly the 
fire broke out in Mr. Curran’s house ’’— 

“At Mr. Curran’s?” we all cried excitedly. 

“Yes, they all had a narrow escape. I sup- 
pose little Faith would have lost her life if I 
had not been looking up to her window as I 
passed and seen the first gleam of the fire. And 
yet, O granny, it hurts me so to think that it 
was my influence over her which came so near 
ending her life. I can never thank God enough 
for His mercy to her!” 

“Tike as a father pitieth His children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him,’” softly 
repeated grandmother. 

“T believe that with all my heart,” said Ned, 
impulsively. “But for His care my dear little 
playmate would have perished. Her mother 
asked her to put out a light in a bedroom. But 
one of my careless thoughts came to her at once, 
‘“There’s time enough!’ That lamp caused the 
fire. And, when I rushed into her room, she was 
so confused with the smoke that she did not 
realize her danger. She laughed, ‘You always 
say there’s time enough. I’m not going to run 
when you say so!’ And then a great sheet of 
flame rolled in. I don’t know how I ever got 
her out. I couldn’t have done it if I had not 
felt, ‘If she is not saved from my carelessness, I 
cannot live—and I shall break my grandmother’s 
heart!’ I thought how you had all prayed for 
me. Faith is safe!’ : 

Click! Click! There is Ned’s quick step at 
the door this New Year’s Eve. But grand- 
mother does not draw her chair any closer to 
the fire. She and Aunt Martha sit waiting 
with happy faces, for they know that Ned will 
have some pleasant story to tell them of some 
good work he has tried to do. For ever since 
the night of the fire in Mr. Curran’s house, three 
years ago, the dear boy has been very busy 
helping the poor and helpless. 


The End. 


JOYFUL WORSHIP. 


FATHER above, 

Thy boundless love 
Casts out all fear of Thee; 

We bless Thy name, 

Thy love’s the same, 
Wherever we may be. 


We worship Thee, 
With spirit free, 
From every doubt and fear; 
And strive to do 
The right and true, 
And seek Thy pleasure here, 


Thy sun and showers 

Bring fruits and flowers, 
To evil and to good; 

We would rejoice 

With heart and voice 
In Thy dear Fatherhood. 


We sing Thy praise, 
O God of grace, 
’ Let us in wisdom grow; 
Then shall we be 
At one with Thee, 
And work Thy will below. 


This be our quest, 
"Tis Thy behest, 
So we Thy children be; 
Whate’er betide, 
We shall abide 
In Thee eternally. 
Joun Fox, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ERRAND AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
BY... By MACDONALD. 


oe ALF, where are you?” the little, sweet- 
faced woman called from the kitchen 
door, shading her eyes to see where the 
boy was playing. Ralf seldom was on hand 
when he was wanted, having a theory of his 
own that “out of sight was out of mind,” and 
things could be done somehow without him. 

But, to-morrow being his birthday, his mother 
was going to bake him a cake this afternoon, 
and he had promised to keep within earshot in 
case she needed anything from the store. 

“Yes, come here, dear. I want you to go to 
the grocer’s to get me a tin of baking powder 
and some spices. Ask Mr. Greenlee to change 
this five-dollar bill—see, put it away down in 
your pocket safely. 

“Now don’t be long because I am waiting 
for it,” she called after him as he started down 
the street. 

“Nope!” Ralf threw back the ungainly mono- 
syllable in a certain noncommittal fashion, ac- 
quired from one of his chosen comrades. 

It was a hot day, and Greenlee’s grocer shop 
was quite a long walk from home, so he saun- 
tered down Mansfield Road, glancing round now 
and again to see if there were any of the other 
boys in sight to bear him company on his errand. 

As he turned round by the square, he saw a 
group of boys playing marbles under a shady 
tree at the opposite corner. Ralf stood for 
some minutes with his hands in his pockets 
watching them. He would have liked to join 
them if Chick Arton had not been there. Chick 
had none too honorable a-name, and his mother 
had strictly forbidden him to have anything to 
do with the boy. 7 

But Jim Miller was in the crowd, and catching 
sight of Ralf just then he called him over. 
With a few smart strides he had joined the 
party, and, throwing off his coat, squatted 
down on the ground beside them. 

Ralf explained that his mother had sent him 
on a message, and that he could only wait to 
rest a few minutes. But Jim coaxed him to 
have a game, and pretty soon he was so much 
engaged in it as to have forgotten everything 
else for the time being. 

“Say, fellows, I don’t want to play for marbles 
any more. 
Who’ll put up some pennies?’ Chick looked 
round the company for some one to second his 
proposal. 

“T’ve got nothing less than a fiver. 
use that,’’ Ralf boasted. . 


Cani’t 


I’ve got lots of ‘em. Let’s bet!. 


= 


' “Oh, ye have, eh? 
believe you,’ Chick grinned. 


| only glanced at it. 
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Let’s see, and then we’ll 


) “T's over there in my coat pocket. If you 
hand it over, ’ll let you see I’m not doing any 

\ stuffing this time.” 

, “Oh, leave it there: we’re not going to rob 
you, and, so long as we can find out for ourselves, 

we'll believe you,” Jim Miller remarked with a 
_ touch of good breeding. 

The coat lay at Chick’s right hand, but he 
Ralf had been playing for 
a good while when he discovered, to his chagrin, 
that he had waited forty minutes with the boys. 

Excusing himself and promising to pay back 
the marbles he had lost, he set off again on his 
errand, running all the way down Vane Street 
to try and make up for lost time. 

Just before entering the shop Ralf put his 
hand in his pocket and pulled out a list of the 
things he was to buy, and pushed his hand 
further down to get at the money. With a sick, 
faint feeling at his heart he realized that the 
five-dollar bill was gone! 

It was too great a calamity for his mind to 
take in all at once. Mechanically he walked 
into the shop as if nothing had happened, pro- 
duced his list, and said he would return to get 
the things when they were made up. 

“Going to pay for this order now or have it 
charged?” the assistant in the shop called after 
him; but Ralf rushed out without answering 
and dashed up Vane Street as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

When he got to the spot where he had been 
playing with the boys, he searched diligently 
and carefully, but could not find his money. 

There was just one hope left, that some of 
the boys might have it and be keeping it for 
him. But on his way back to the shop he met 
Jim Miller coming out of a stationer’s with a 
new scribbler in his hand. 

Jim assured him that there had been no five- 
dollar bill lying on the ground when the boys 
rose to go away. Ralf knew that Jim’s word 
was reliable, and he thought he could trust the 
other boys—all except Chick. 

He went into the shop, not knowing very well 
what to say to the grocer. 

“To be charged?”’ the man asked as he 
handed Ralf several small packages. 

“Yes,” the boy replied. Then a sudden 
thought suggested itself to him, “J can tell 
mother that Greenlee kept the money and 
said she owed it to him.” 

Ralf trudged on, hugging this dark and ig- 
noble thought to himself. 

His sudden resolution did not give him much 
satisfaction, but it seemed a way out of im- 
mediate difficulties, and the future could solve 
its own problems, he thought. Of course his 
mother would be likely to find out in the long 
run, but, meantime, the cake would be made, 
as he was bringing her the ingredients. 

“ Ain’t he a queer little tyke?”? Ralf looked 
up, and the three boys perched on the railing 
burst out laughing. 

“What a gay queer blouse he has on! Them 
spots is just what the clown in the circus wears 
—hey, Bill?”’ 

“His mother can’t afford him nothing better, 
and yet he brags about carrying fivers in his 
pocket !’’ 

Ralf’s face grew red. He looked up into the 
sneering countenance of Chick Arton and from 
that evil glance he knew that Chick had stolen 
the money. 

It was not on his own account now that Ralf’s 
anger rose to white heat, but that a rude, 
wicked boy should sneer at his noble little 
mother who worked so hard to keep him neat 
and tidy and his blouses spotlessly clean. 

When he got round the corner, he stood still 


and thought for some time. Suddenly his face 
grew firm, he straightened his shoulders, and 
once more started back to the shop at a run, 
taking a different road this time to keep out of 
sight of the boys. 

Entering the shop, he asked for Mr. Greenlee, 
and with a quivering lip, as he looked up into 
the big, kindly man’s face, he7said, ‘Say, Mr 
Greenlee, have you got anything for a boy like 
me to do?”’ 

“Tn the shop? Why not particularly. Did 
your mother send you to ask for a job?” 

“No,” Ralf answered in a trembling voice, 
“but she gave me a five-dollar bill to pay these 
things with and I lost it. It was all my own 
fault, and I know mother will be awfully cut up 
about it when I go home and tell her, so I thought 
if you’d give me back the change so as mother 
would not have to know anything about it, I’d 
work for you every day after school till I had 
it all paid up.” 

The big man looked down with a fatherly 
smile and put his hand on Ralf’s shoulder. 

“Are you sure you are in earnest, my boy? 
Well, I’ll give you the change out of the five 
dollars; but you will have to work for a fort- 
night before it is all paid up—a boy like you 
doesn’t get very big wages’ you know. And, 
if you are a smart, plucky boy and don’t sit 
down on the roadside when you are sent on a 
message, you can stay with me as long as you 
like. It was for that reason I dismissed Dick, 
but you’ve got a lesson—perhaps you will 
remember it, 

“Now don’t you think it will be best to tell 
your mother all about it, by and by, when you 
have made up that five dollars?” 

And, with a proud feeling that he was enter- 
ing manhood, Ralph started to earn his own 
living. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


As I pursue my pilgrim way, 

One thought abideth, day by day, 

As ’twere some winning song’s refrain— 
“‘T shall not pass this way again.” 


It bids me be as one whose trust 
Discerns the pearl amidst the dust, 
For hidden good so watchful, fain— 
‘‘T shall not pass this way again.” 


While thus reminded, I divine 

My brother’s need and make it mine. 
Blest be the chance to soothe his pain!— 
‘*T shall not pass this way again.” 


To do what gracious thing I may 
Belongeth only to this day. 

Here at my feet it once hath lain— 
“‘T shall not pass this way again.” 


JamMEs BuckKHAM. 
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A TRIP THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL, 


BY GRETA BRYAR, 


OULDN’T you like to take a sail through 

\/ \ the Panama Canal? Of course the 
canal isn’t finished yet, but we’ll just 

suppose it is, and we will go through it just as 
one of the great vessels will when it is completed. 
Suppose we are sailing from San Francisco 
to Liverpool by way of the canal. We sail 
down the coast until we reach the harbor of 
Panama. But the tides in the Pacific Ocean 
rise so high that we find the Panama end of the 
canal closed by what is called a tidal lock. 
This protects the canal, so that at high tide the 


water cannot rush in and overflow the banks. 
So they open the outer gates, and we sail into 
the lock, where we find the water higher than in 
the canal. So they just close the gates and shut 
us in the lock, then they let the water out until 
we find we are on a level with the water in the 
canal. Now it is safe to open the inner gates 
of the lock, so we sail through and find our- 
selves in the canal. 

Now we sail along until we reach Sora Hill. 
At this point we enter another lock; but, instead 
of lowering our ship about twenty feet, as they 
did in the first lock, they have to raise us about 
thirty feet, and it is just as easy to do one as the 
other. When they have closed the gates on us, 
they simply let water into the lock from above, 
until we have been raised thirty feet. But even 
now we are not high enough, so they open the 
opposite gates and we float into another lock, 
where they raise us, twenty-five feet higher, in 
the same manner as before. This brings us to 
the right level, and we float out into what you 
might call a river, about eight miles long. We 
can sail along this at full speed if we want to, 
until we come to the next lock. Here they shut 
us in again and raise us up about twenty-five feet 
more. This makes about eighty feet altogether 
that they have raised us, and it brings us to the 
highest point of the canal. Here we enter a 
great artificial lake about twenty miles long, and 
we can sail away again at full speed. If there 
are any vessels coming through the canal from 
the Atlantic Ocean, it is on this great artificial 
lake we will pass them, because there is lots of 
room for the largest steamers to pass each other 
here without delay. 

Now we have reached the other end of the 
lake, and we come to what are called the Gatun 
Locks. These are like a series of three great 
steps, and, instead of raising us this time, they 
lower us. We enter the first one, and they let 
the water out until they have lowered us twenty- 
five feet: in the next they lower us thirty feet, 
and in the third we go down still another thirty 
feet. By coming down these great steps we 
have been brought very nearly to the level of 
the Atlantic Ocean, so we float out of the last 
lock and sail along the canal, which we find open 
at this end, and so out into the Atlantic Ocean 
and away to England. 

All this raising and lowering sounds very com- 
plicated, and as if it would take a long time, but 
it won’t. They have calculated that the slowest 
steamer will only need twelve hours to pass 
through the canal, going either way. But 
the steamer has to sail around South America 
now, and it takes her almost as many weeks; 
so you see what a great saving of time it will be 
when the canal is finished. 


HE spirit of liberty is not merely, as some 
people imagine, a jealousy of our own 
particular rights, but a respect for the 

rights of others, and an unwillingness that any 
man, whether high or low, should be wronged 
or trampled under foot. CHANNING. 


A wise man will make more opportunities than 
he finds. Bacon. 


EN often regard only the larger duties. 
M But our character is made by the sum 
of little duties performed. We are 
ready to-use great opportunities only when we 
have trained our powers by diligent performance 
of humble work. Carlyle says: ‘‘Do the Duty 
which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to 
be a duty! Thy second Duty will already have 
become clearer.” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ar the beginning of the new year we have to 
record the loss of one of the most valuable Sun- 
day-School workers, Miss Marian Pritchard. 
She will be remembered by many in the United 
States, not only by her writings, which were 
numerous, but because of her visit to this country 
in 1900. The Editor has had the pleasure of 
visiting her home in London, and knows full 
well how genial she was as a hostess, and in other 
ways, he appreciated her talents as a writer and 
teacher. She was commonly known by the 
title, “Aunt Amy,” 

As the Inquirer of London says: “Miss 
Pritchard will occupy a notable place in any 
calendar of saints which Unitarians may com- 
pile. Her death on Wednesday, December 9, 
after a very brief illness, at the age of sixty-two 
came as a shock to a large circle of relatives and 
friends by whom she was dearly beloved.’”’ The 
Editor gives the entire space to this friendly 
remembrance since there are altogether too few 
such helpers and workers in the Sunday-School 
cause. On both sides of the ocean “ Aunt Amy”’ 
has been a power for good, cheering Sunday- 
School teachers, imparting instruction, and 
inspiring by her unflagging devotion. 

This tribute to Miss Pritchard is not out of 
place as we enter the New Year. The light of 
her noble example will shine along the coming 
months for our. help. It is in the belief that 
such careers are sources of courage and insight, 
that the Editor makes full use of an event which 

might be turned into sadness. “Her name is 
more closely indentified with the Sunday 
Schools of Great Britain than that of any other 
woman,” 

What Rev. W. Copeland Bowie said at the 
funeral service is a fitting summary; ‘We are 
glad that she lived, we are grateful for the work 
she accomplished, and we rejoice in the faith, 
hope, and love which illumined her mind and 
heart.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


RONALD’S ADVENTURE. 
BY NELLIE JOSEPHINE AMES. 


AMMA and papa and Ronald and baby 
sister were taking a long ride in the 
cars. Ronald was only six; but papa 

was sick, so he had to help take care of mamma 
and baby sister, 

At night the porter made beds for the pas- 
sengers to sleep in out of the cushions of their 
seats, with mattresses and blankets spread over 
them, just like the beds at home. Then he put 
boards between the beds, to shut them off from 
each other, and hung long curtains which 
reached to the floor before them, ~ 

Mamma and baby sister had one bed, and 
papa and Ronald had another. Papa slept 
next to the wall, so he could breath the cool, 
pure air through the open window. 

It seemed very strange to Ronald to sleep in 
such a small bedroom. He could hear’ the 
other passengers talking and laughing, and feel 
them brush by on their way to and from 
the dressing-rooms, ‘The trucks made a heavy 
grinding noise as they pounded over the rails, 
and the bed rocked with the swaying of the car; 
but Ronald was not afraid, and he soon fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, he could not think for a 
moment where he was. The train was stand- 
ing still, and a bright light came through the 
window and shone across the bed. There 
were the sounds of men’s voices outside, and 
the puffing of an engine: then Ronald remem- 
bered. 

He turned over and peeped through a crack 


between his curtain and the one in the section 
ahead. It was very still in the car, and he 
knew that the door must be open, for he could 
feel the cool air on his face. 

Soon the train began to move slowly, and 
the conductors came through the car, with their 
lanterns, talking softly together. Ronald 
watched them go out of the front door and 
close it behind them, and was just cuddling 
down to go to sleep again when he heard a 
little cry from baby sister. 

Mamma spoke to her in a gentle, hushing 
tone, but the baby’s cry became louder and 
more persistent for “‘wa-wa.”’ 

Ronald smiled to himself, it was such a cun- 
ning cry. He saw mamma part the curtains 
and look up and down the car for the porter. 
Then he sat up in bed, and drew his feet under 
him and waited. 

Baby sister kept up her little coaxing cry for 
“wa-wa,’’ and mamma tried to quiet her. 
Ronald peeped out. The car was dark except 
for one light at the farthest end, and it seemed 
very weird and shadowy. He knew the floor 
was cold, and the drinking fountain was a long 
way off. 

Baby sister cried a little louder, and mamma 
promised to get the water for her, Ronald 
slipped out of bed in his bare feet across to 


. mamma, 


“Tl get it,” he whispered, then ran down 
the long, narrow aisle to the fountain. Their 
drinking cup was where they could not get it, 
so he brought the water in the glass at the 
faucet, after rinsing it, as mamma had taught 
him to do whenever using a public glass. 

It took a long time to come back. The 
train was running very fast now, and the car 
lurched so, Ronald had to walk very slowly to 
keep from, spilling the water. 
small and lonely in the high, husky passageway. 
It was so still he could hear the heavy breath- 
ing of the sleepers, and once, when some one 
stirred behind the curtains, he almost dropped 
the glass. 

After baby sister had drank, Ronald returned 
the glass, then scampered back to bed. He 
lay up close to papa, and curled his feet up to 
get them warm, and in a very short time he 
was fast asleep. 

When he woke up again, it was daylight. 
He turned over to see if papa was awake, and 
almost fell out of bed in surprise. Instead of 
papa’s sleek brown head was a bushy gray one, 
with a big, smooth, pink spot on top. 

Ronald’s eyes grew bigger and bigger, until 
they finally filled with tears. What had hap- 
pened? Where was papa, and where was he? 

The gray head turned, and in a moment a 
pair of astonished blue eyes looked into Ronald’s 
swimming brown ones. 

The owner of the blue eyes sat up. “Why, 
why, bless my heart,” he said, “what little chap 
are you, and where did you come from?’ 

The voice was so kind, and the speaker looked 
so good-natured and funny, Ronald felt more 
like latghing than crying as he told how it 
happened. 

“Well, well, my little man,” his new bed- 
fellow said, “so you got into the wrong bed in 
the dark, did you?” Then he drew Ronald 
into his big arms, just as grandpa did, and 
Ronald cuddled down in them while they 
talked it all over together, 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 

My 7, 3, 6, 5, is a grain. 

My 2, 3, 8, 4, is something on which we live. 
My §, 9, 6, is an implement for catching fish. 


\ 


He felt very _ 


? 
My 4, 3, 6, 9, is a tropical fruit. 
My 5, 3, 1, 9, is a wise man 
My whole is a famous Englishman. 
Pumip L. Carrer. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 10, 9, 22, is in the place of. 

My 19, 17, 18, is a boy’s name. 

My 2, 5, 20, is not cold. 

My 1, 21, 11, is a beverage. 

My 6, MG 8, 23, is one who employs. 

My 26, 3, 11, 25, is to burn. 

My 12, 13, 14, 15, is a pronoun. 

My 16, 24, is in such a manner. 

My 4 is a consonant. 

My whole is the name of a house in Rotterdam, 
INSYE ; 
J. Aumus RussE.u. 


JUMBLED VERSE. 


Ym yroutne ist fo eteh 
Tewse adnl fo rybliet 
Fo ehte I gsni. 
Dorotuy A. HARGRAVES. 


CHARADE. 


My first is worn by ladies old; 
Also by babies small, 
By big and little boys and girls, 
And men grown up quite tall. 
My second is a kind of grain 
Which grows on many a farm, 
Tt makes a wholesome kind of bread, 
A drink that does great harm. 
My third’s another kind of grain, 
Words cannot tell its worth. 
My whole’s an imaginary line 
Encircling the earth. 
: B.. Diapee 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. Pasr tense of what an animal is constantly 
doing. 
‘2. Popular in England: ae = 
3. What does the word candy mean to a boy? 
ELizABETH WARD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 8. 


Eniama X.—New Orleans. 
Enicma XI.—William H. Taft. 
Anacrams.—Solomon, Francis, Lionel, Charles, 
Edmund, Samuel, Edwin, Patrick, David, Edgar, 
Richard, Nicholas, Sidney, Constantine, Ambrose, 
Reginald, Ernest, ‘Alfred, Algernon, Owen. 
Cross-worp Entama.—Chrysanthemum, 
Sauarr Worp.—C O W 
ONE 
WET 


Miss Carrie F. Fiske, 
Jennie M. Chamberlain, New Durham, N.H., — 
May E, Fenton, Andover, N. H., Alice E. Diamond, — 
Fort Wayne, Ind., have sent answers to puzzles in 
Letter-Box. 

One friend writes, ‘‘I enjoy getting out the puz- 
zles and most always have them all right, but have 
never sent in any answers before.’ , 
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